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Pertinent Comments 
on the Brain Trust. 


The New Deal 


fron 


¢ Re fresh deck for the New Deal was cut by the nimble fingers 

of the so-called Brain Trust. It is not the first time that the 
Federal government has been blessed with brains, but it is the first 
time that the announcement was made in advance of performance. 
In previous times when the product of the cerebellum became 
evident in national affairs, the country awoke to its good fortune 
unexpectedly, like good crops or an epidemic of flush times. No- 
body had deliberately set out to perform any miracles of logic or 
triumphs of shrewdness. 


So the value lay in getting more Indeed if one examines closely, it is 
than one bargained for, in being sur- apparent that our elder statesmen of 
prised that folks who were elected as many decades ago who had the widest 
politicians managed to survive the publicity attached to the dimensions 
pressure of expediency and come of their domes suffered the most cruel- 
through with intelligent achievement. ly from the crude and unappreciative 
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proletariat. Take Webster, Calhoun 
and Clay, or even Bryan, Reed and 
Champ Clark (to deviate a trifle from 
the standard) and you notice at once 
that advance publicity regarding eru- 
dition has not garnered votes for top 
places as generously as the copy-books 
make out. 

Another mighty important point in 
this latest addition of mental capac- 
ity to our national galaxy lies in the 
plain statement that these individuals 
were hand-picked, and not blown into 
office by explosions of the ballot. An- 
other difference lies in the educational 
character of the Brain Trust. 


Hitherto we have used colleges to 
train go-getters, to encourage laissez- 
faire to the limit, to give folks the 
polish with which to dazzle dollars out 
of somebody. Several decades ago col- 
leges were devoted to arts and rhetoric 
and philosophy, but most of their 
graduates are dead or standing in the 
bread lines. 


INCE the trying times of 1929 and 

afterward, and perhaps for a pe- 
riod before that, if we trust observers, 
the best minds of universities have gone 
beyond merely declaring that some- 
thing is, was, and must be wrong. 
They foregathered with young people 
whose ideals had ever been progres- 
sive, but who fast succumbed under 
old teachings to a dull state of ac- 
ceptance and acquiescence. 


The alert professors were spurred on 
by the challenge and the threat of the 
times to erect new forms in which to 
pour new mixtures of constructive 
concrete. These more awake teachers 
were not content to let a whole gen- 
eration of youth pass in review with- 
out a question as to the why and 
wherefore. Other dons had been 
drones to be sure, and yet their flour- 
ishing signatures on faded diplomas 
hung in handsome offices behind ma- 
hogany desks. It was too much of 
course to expect the elder pedagogues 
to adopt new attitudes, even when the 
sheriff seized the mahogany desks. 
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For as long as there was a storage 
chicken in every pot and a mortgaged 
car in every garage, nobody seemed to 
care much about the social order or 
the growing percentage of the sub- 
merged on the one hand and the un- 
earned increment on the other. Deca- 
dent villages and standardized hoop-la, 
feverish plunges for zest and inequality 
of opportunity—these disturbed but a 
very few in the eminent faculties. 

And now it happens that examples 
of that very few are sitting at the 
right hand of the Law Givers and 
ejecting bolts of lightning upon those 
wayward and forgetful worshippers of 
the golden calf. If they surrender and 
come to the mourner’s bench, their 
redemption is assured, but woe unto 
them if they persist in the old shell 
game much longer. 


Many casual observers have been 
misled into confused ideas that the al- 
leged Brain Trust is intent upon dicta- 
torship. One might carry the idea to 
some length along this line, if it were 
true, and say that what occurs above 
the collar usually influences most hu- 
man endeavor. What an empty stom- 
ach or an aching tooth demands is 
conveyed to the brain cells before you 
go to dinner or the dentist. 


UT we cannot forget that the 

harassed old brain is confronted 
with many emotions, many varied 
claims and rival stimuli from all mem- 
bers of the body, and that it is not such 
a free agent as one might think. Hence 
if we look at the Brain Trust in that 
same way we see that all the bunk 
about those super-intellegentsia being 
czars and despots is modified by prac- 
tical conditions. 

The gang, like the ganglia, reach 
the inner consciousness of the Brain 
Trust more or less regardless of cold 
insulation or aloofness. The gang gets 
in their work as the days go by, the 
masses mass, and the willful ones ride 
their hobbies, so that charted control 
takes on social and political color 
sooner or later. 
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No doubt there are two kinds of 
Brain Trustees, if we may so dub the 
mental healers in our national clinic. 
One kind of Brain Trustee is wholly 
engrossed in the abstract and far-flung 
philosophy of the game, sees only the 
woods and not the leaves or branches, 
envisages the mountains but not the 
soil grains, regards it as a grand game 
of chess with people as wooden pegs. 
To him the key men alone are worth 
consulting, as through them the com- 
bination moves and evolves. Small fry 
and ordinary mass mortals are helpless 


in the path of great forces and have 
about as much to do with ultimate re- 
sults as tadpoles in the cosmic whirl. 


UT leaning out of the windows of 
the Toplofty Tower to wave oc- 
casionally to the wayward traveler be- 
low, are the other Brain Trustees, the 
ones with a trifle more of the concilia- 
tory human attitude. They may take 
pleasure in a parade, a demonstration, 
or a drive once in awhile; they may 
catch some delight from the sweaty 
heaving of the untutored bread-win- 
ning copy-cats who form the bulk of 
our national life. They partake a bit 
more of the journalist’s consuming 
love of the real, the bizarre, the pitiful, 
and the emotional. 
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It is this second group of Brain 
Trustees who are probably going to do 
more to get the mass acquainted with 
or appreciative of the incense from the 
sacred fires than are the first group, 
who stir the mixture and test its 
potency. This is so easy to see that 
we need spend no time on it. Moses 
on a mountain was all right, but Moses 
tapping the rock for the weary pil- 
grims in the desert was better. You 
have to get down among folks enough 
to know them before you can influ- 
ence them much, unless you do it by 
harsh decree. 

In setting forth the claims made for 
the Brain Trust in public affairs, I do 
not think it necessary to go quite to 
the extreme of Doctor Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, who in his zeal for the 
New Deal in cap and gown instead of 
motley, exclaims that the era of 
“brains instead of blockheads” is come 
to fortify us. 


T is quite admissible that some of 

the antics of the “blocs” in Con- 
gress have approached the ridiculous, 
but one must never lose sight of the 
clouds on the horizon. It is not at all 
impossible that if wisdom cannot over- 
come whims, if logic cannot defeat 
laissez-faire, and planning cannot sat- 
isfy prejudice by ‘means of the brain 
route, our glorious independent citi- 
zenry may drift into revolt. That is, 
they may abandon the ship of State 
piloted by fraternity men in gold braid 
and rush up the gang-plank of the 
Show Boat with Huey Long in ful- 
some command on the main deck. 

Deeper than any consideration of 
who is in temporary power in this 
crisis are the social consequences in- 
volved. It is our thesis that beneath 
all the fun we have been having about 
the Brain Trust in the newspapers and 
the gallery of Congress, that group 
of serious thinkers really do possess an 
abiding sense of social justice, fair 
play, and equality of life and oppor- 
tunity. It would be for the best in- 
terests of us all, no doubt, to have 
their principles woven into the fabric 
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of our political and social economy— 
always checked and tempered with 
practical considerations, but not by 
expediency. 

It is perfectly sound for makers of 
books to become molders of life. That 
practice began with the Bible and there 
has little been contributed since to 
throw the Bible’s rule of conduct very 
far askew. But it takes Do-ers to 
put the ideals of Dreamers into active 
forces. Thus we have arrived at a 
touchy point where we must admit 
that by and large the Brain Trust are 
our best doctors. Now the question 
is: Who will hold our noses while the 
medicine is poured down or give us 
the ether while the operation is per- 
formed? After all, will we follow the 
prescription and keep the bandages on? 
Or will we go skylarking again and 
get re-infected with the same old 
virus? 

Probably the easy-way-out through 
Inflation is preferred to the Brain Cure. 
This seems to be strikingly true in 


agriculture, where the adjustment pro- 
gram has not only taxed the brains of 
those who offered it but perplexed the 
ingenuity of the ones who are obliged 


to work it out. Along comes Infla- 
tion and puts up a Punch and Judy 
show in front of the Main Tent where 
the Control Circus and its Managed 
Menagerie has a license to play before 
packed houses. 


HE extra nickel today looms big- 
ger than the parity dollar of to- 
morrow. Bumper bushels in 1933 look 
promising especially if there is a shift 
from intangibles to material commodi- 
ties in the buying market. Such stum- 
bling blocks to far-sighted programs 
with world horizons in mind are re- 
gretted realities with which the Brain 
Trust and all its allies must cope this 
season and perhaps for another. 
Opportunities for the exercise of 
brains in farming have passed through 
various stages. Discrimination in the 
choice of a region and a home-site 
within the region came first. Succes- 
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sively after that brains stepped in to 
save labor in mechanics and manage- 
ment, in soil improvement, and in live- 
stock breeding and plant pedigree 
work. Brains applied by farmers them- 
selves and their allies have for the most 
part been used to render material sup- 
port rather than for social organiza- 
tion or future planning. 

While farmers have been adverse to 
admitting that colleges or extension 
folks or scientific leaders contribute 
greatly to the efficiency with which 
agriculture overproduces, they are 
quick to point out that government 
“interference” has caused overexpan- 
sion and maladjustment in farming. 
This is somewhat inconsistent, but 
thoroughly human. 


T is probably team-work after all 
that enabled farmers to produce 
and deliver such big loads of provisions, 
the joint efforts of the practical man 
and the dreamer. Having been so suc- 
cessful in multiplying man-power to a 
point where it is easy for a good wheat 
grower to feed several hundred people 
with breadstuffs each year, what can 
the team do to keep the grower from 
despair and the hundreds from hun- 
ger? The Brain Trust wants to tackle 
that from two points—adequate wages 
at reasonable hours for balanced out- 
put so that hunger will be appeased, 
and adjusted and controlled acreage so 
that the grower may not break the 
market. If Science and Extension can- 
not follow such a trail in the next few 
years, the laboratory and the institute 
platform will be vacant, while the 
farms will languish and the factories 
rust. 

Surely this is far too serious a period 
for men in high places to indulge in 
raillery at the expense of earnest 
Thinkers. Yet one day in April in 
the Senate at Washington there was 
considerable mirth and _ buffoonery 
about the formula worked out in 
higher mathematics by a farm econ- 


(Turn to page 31) 





A one-year-old tung-oil orchard at the South Mississippi Experiment Station, Poplarville, Mississippi. 


Tung-oil Trees 


By E. B. Ferrzs 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


T is seldom that one finds a newly 
introduced crop that has so im- 
pressed the thinking public with its 
possibilities as has the tung-oil tree 
recently brought to this country from 
China. 

While engaged for many years in 
agricultural experimentation, the writ- 
er first heard of this tree less than 10 
years ago when its possibilities for a 
large section of the South were being 
discussed by the horticulturist of the 
Southern Railway at a local Chamber 
of Commerce meeting. This led soon 
after to the setting of a few trees and 
the planting of a few nuts on the 
South Mississippi Experiment Station 
at Poplarville. These trees when three 
years of age bore a few nuts and since 
have rapidly increased their produc- 
tion. Other plantings had been made 
previously in different sections of the 
South, but this generally had not been 
known. 
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The tung-oil tree appears to be 
native to China where it grows wild 
on all types of soil from the mountains 
to the sea, the only limiting factors 
being temperature and the ability of 
the soils to grow other crops of greater 
commercial value. In China the oil 
is expressed by the crudest hand meth- 
ods, but is so highly regarded as an 
article of commerce that great care has 
to be exercised to prevent its adultera- 
tion with all other kinds of vegetable 
oils. It has long been exported from 
China to the countries of the world 
and especially to this country which 
imports annually millions of dollars 
worth, largely used in making water- 
proof varnishes that, in turn, enter 
into the manufacture of innumerable 
articles of commerce. So important is 
this oil in the paint and varnish trade 
that the manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts have had much to do with the in- 
troduction of the tung-oil trees into 
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the country. It is said that no satis- 
factory water-proof varnish can be 
made without the use of some of this 
oil. 

The possibilities for the use of this 
oil by American manufacturers are 
many, and if produced as a domestic 
product, its increased consumption 
here would be nothing short of 
' phenomenal. The oil, however, is not 
the only thing of value in the nuts, 
the meal and hulls left as by-products 
having high value as fertilizers. How- 
ever, being poisonous to animals, they 
can never equal the by-products of 
our cotton seed. 


Study Adaptation 


In very recent years scientists have 
been studying the possibilities of. these 
trees for parts of the South adapted 
to their growth. They have been 
aided in every way not only by the 
paint and varnish manufacturers, but 
as well by the owners of large bodies 
of cut-over lands interested in finding 
a crop suited to such lands and one 
that would not in the end disturb the 
business of the country by further 
increasing its agricultural surpluses. 
Tung oil seems to meet the demand 
better than any other crop of recent 
introduction. Everything goes to in- 
dicate that it is adapted to all the soils 
of the Gulf Coastal Plain, and the fact 
that it was unknown to the general 
public five years ago and has already 
been planted to thousands of acres in 
a single county certainly indicates that 
it has great possibilities. 

Visiting recently the experiment 
station where the initial plantings had 
been made in 1927, we were told that 
a single individual had already set 
9,000 acres to the trees and had re- 
cently purchased an additional 13,000 
acres which would be planted in the 
near future. The director of this sta- 
tion also said that within a radius of 
40 miles of this original planting some 
18,000 acres had already been set and 


that this acreage would be doubled - 


within a year. These plantings are not 
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only being made by large operators 
but by innumerable small farmers who 
are planting a few acres on many 
farms, utilizing lands not now needed 
or suited for general farm crops. The 
American Tung-oil Products Corpo- 
ration has recently come into the 
county and already has two million 
seedlings. They will plant these and 
others that they grow on their own 
lands or cooperatively with local land- 
owners, the object being to increase 
production and thus make a profit out 
of handling the crop. 

Little is definitely known about the 
best methods of preparing and fertiliz- 
ing the land or of cultivating the trees 
when planted. The largest operators 
are using immense caterpillar tractors 
to pull specially designed subsoil plows 
which on the rough cut-over lands cut 
all roots, tear down small trees, and 
actually pull up the large pine stumps. 
These are run on contour rows about 
20 feet apart where the trees are to 
grow 15 to 20 feet apart. Smaller 
plows follow and prepare a seed-bed 
where the trees are set or the seed are 
planted where they are to grow. On 
such large plantings little cultivation 
is done, the chief care being to protect 
the young trees from the hazard of 
fire, likely to occur in fall and winter 
when grasses growing between will 
burn. The experiment station serving 
the section has inaugurated tests to 
determine the best methods for thus 
preparing the land. 


The Best Fertilizer? 


Some of the larger growers have not 
yet begun the use of fertilizers, but 
since the soils of the section are natur- 
ally deficient in all three elements of 
plant food, the general opinion is that 
the trees will have to be fertilized for 
successful growth. To this end the 
experiment station has set aside a num- 
ber of plats of ground where the 
needed plant foods—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium—are varied in 
many ways, two remaining constant 


(Turn to page 30) 





Learnin g 


from 
Students 
By W. B. George 


Lecturer on Soils and Chemistry, Kemptville Agricul- 
tural School, Kemptville, Ontario 


HROUGH its agricultural school 

and largely through the interest 
and work of the first-year students at 
this school, eastern Ontario farmers 
are learning the profitable use of fer- 
tilizers. That this idea of using stu- 
dents as emissaries of the teachings of 
the school is sound is evidenced in 
the results on home and neighboring 
farms where fertilizer demonstrations 
have been conducted. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School 
was established by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment 15 years ago to especially 
serve the agricultural needs of eastern 
Ontario, roughly an area of 7,000,000 
acres, one-half of which is cleared and 
occupied. As well as conducting 
courses in agriculture for farm boys 
and household science for girls, a 300- 
acre farm is operated and herds of 
purebred animals are maintained. The 
primary purpose of the farm opera- 
tions, according to Professor W. J. 
Bell, principal of the school, is to dem- 
onstrate to the farmers of eastern On- 
tario how the land may be handled in 
a practical way to maintain and in- 
crease fertility, control weeds, and 
economically produce the necessary 
feed for livestock. 

Special problems in soil management 
exist in large portions of eastern On- 
tario due to the geological history of 
the soil itself. Large areas are of gla- 
cial origin, the parent rock of which 
was naturally low in plant food. Some 


A Pasture Demonstration 


Left: No Fertilizer. Right: 4-8-10 applied 


in the spring. 


are composed of drift sand. On the 
other hand extensive areas adjacent to 
the Ottawa and Rideau rivers are of 
exceptional fertility, unsurpassed in 
productive power in any other portion 
of the Province. 


Need for Fertilizers 


Undoubtedly the problem of soil 
fertility is one of major importance 
and since the inception of the school 
has received special attention. Sweet 
clover and alfalfa have been utilized 
extensively in improving the humus 
content. These supplemented by 
commercial fertilizers have  trans- 
formed what were at one time poor, 
unproductive fields into fertile lands 
producing abundant yields of cereals, 
clovers, and root crops. 

Due to the lack of information in 
the proper use of fertilizers, demon- 
stration activities were inaugurated in 
many sections not adjacent to the 
school, so that farmers might observe 
first-hand the effects of added humus 


and mineral elements. 
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On one farm basic slag and muriate 
of potash were used to improve the 
alfalfa crop. That potash was a limit- 
ing factor was shown in the yields se- 
cured, 100 pounds of muriate bring- 
ing the yield from 6,880 pounds of 


The residual effect on corn of fertilizer applied 
on potatoes the previous year. Left: 1,000 Ibs. 
4-8-10 Right: No fertilizer. 


green hay on the unfertilized area to 
15,520 pounds on that receiving the 
muriate of potash. Combinations of 
basic slag and potash also gave in- 
creased profit. 

On another farm, yields of alfalfa 
were increased by more than 90 per 
cent by an application of 400 pounds 
per acre of 0-12-15. Pasture fields 
have responded to fertilization just as 
spectacularly, and as eastern Ontario 
is essentially a dairy section, farmers 
are making use of the demonstration 
results on a large scale. 

To further the spread of knowledge 
on the use of fertilizers, the idea of 
carrying on demonstrational work 
through the first-year students of the 
school was conceived. These students 
are instructed in the proper procedure 
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of applying fertilizers and are assisted 
by being supplied with the fertilizer 
and by frequent visits during the 
planting, growing, and harvesting sea- 
sons. Additional interest and en- 
couragement are inspired by prizes 
awarded for these projects on a basis 
of merit in recording observations and 
results of the tests. 

Through these “student” demon- 
strations, farmers in many different 
districts of eastern Ontario are af- 
forded an excellent opportunity of de- 
termining the results of fertilization 
under local conditions. 

Citing results promiscuously selected 
from returns during 1931 and 1932, 
the following will show some of the 
benefits derived: 

Example No. 1—An 0-12-15 fer- 
tilizer applied at the rate of 400 
pounds per acre on alfalfa secured a 
yield of 9,920 pounds of green hay, 
against an unfertilized yield of 5,120 
pounds. In this particular case, ow- 
ing to the dry season in 1931, no sec- 
ond crop was secured, but it is stated, 
“the fertilized area withstood the dry 
weather much better than did the un- 
fertilized section, and when the fall 
rains commenced, the fertilized area 
thickened up and commenced growth 
much more rapidly than did the un- 
fertilized area.” 


Better Quality 


Example No. 2—Fertilizer analyz- 
ing 4-8-6 and a 4-8-10, applied at the 
rate of 1,000 pounds per acre on po- 
tatoes gave yields of 242 and 244 
bushels respectively, against a yield on 
the unfertilized check plot of 180 
bushels per acre. Citing from the re- 
port handed in, “The difference in the 
results does not show the real dif- 
ference, for from the 4-8-10 plot there 
were fully 10 per cent more market- 
able potatoes than from the 4-8-6 
plot.” The potatoes from both fer- 
tilized plots were more uniform, of 
better quality, and possessed very little 
scab as compared to those from the 
unfertilized area. 


(Turn to page 32) 





A Practical 


System 


of Soil Diagnosis 
By A. J. Patch 


Assistant Editor, Michigan State College of Agriculture 


Go seekers who have been pros- 
pecting the richest pay dirt in 
the world, farm lands, will be aided in 
their search by a field test perfected 
by Dr. C. H. Spurway, soils depart- 
ment, Michigan State College, for de- 
termining amounts of the various 
plant foods present in 
soils. The test will per- 
form in a few minutes 
analyses comparable to 
those which required 
hours and days of lab- 
oratory work. 
This test shows the 
presence and the 
amounts present in the 
soil of nitrates, phos- 
phorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, carbonates, am- 
monia, nitrites, magne- 
sium, iron, aluminum, 
manganese, _ sulphates, 
chlorides, and sodium. 
Determinations are 
made by adding rea- 
gents to a soil extract 
obtained by treating a 
soil sample with water 
containing one drop of 
a solution of one part 
pure acetic acid and 
three parts of distilled 
water. 
Dr. 


Spurway has 
spent several years in 
developing this test to 
the point where its re- 
sults are accurate and 
its method is simple 


enough so that it can be used by per- 

sons who will follow directions care- 

fully in selecting soil samples, in using 

reagents, and in observing the soil 

solution reaction when the reagents 

are added. The presence of the element 
(Turn to page 28) 


Dr. C. H. Spurway and the apparatus used in the field test of 


soils which he has perfected. 
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Te Inquiring Mind 
ana the Seeing Eye 


By Dr. A. S. Alexander 


University of Wisconsin 


HEN estimating the character 
of Dr. Harry Jacob Patterson, 
who since 1888 has been connected 
with the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and College as chem- 
ist and Director, it struck me as the 
antithesis of that of the Roman Cen- 
turian who said to the Lord: “I am a 
man under authority, having soldiers 
under me: And I say to this man, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it.” That was the 
imperious declaration of a dictator; 
but there is not.an iota of that dom- 
ineering disposition in. the managerial 
methods of Dr. Patterson. 

With him, self-suppression seems to 
have been dominant over self-asser- 
tion. He has kept in the background, 
while tactfully guiding his associates, 
until the end desired has been at- 
tained; then he has assumed none of 
the credit for the kindly and diplo- 
matic guidance he has given. While 
skillfully leading the experts of his 
staff without apparent dictation, the 
coordination of effort he has effected 
has been rewarded by highly satisfac- 
tory results, for which he has cheer- 
fully given his associates the honor. 
And always he has sought the truth, 
borne out by facts often laboriously 
obtained. 

Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, President 
of the University of Maryland, says 
of Dr. Patterson: “He is conservative 


and very thorough, almost, some peo- 
ple might say, to a fault. He thinks a 
subject through, so far as it is con- 
cerned and so far as everything else is 
concerned that may have even a re- 
mote relation to it. He is for con- 
structive measures that will help farm- 
ers and their families. He looks upon 
agriculture not only as a fundamental 
industry but as a means of developing 
the highest type of citizenship. It is 
natural, therefore, that he would sup- 
port science, culture, religion, ath- 
letics, and everything that together 
develop a high type of citizenship.” 


An Educated Man 


A. H. Snyder, Extension Editor of 
the University of Maryland, writes 
that when a year or two ago he heard 
Hon. Newton D. Baker say in his 
presidential address at a meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, ““An educated man or woman 
is one who by some process or other 
has acquired the capacity to hold his 
judgment in suspense until he knows 
the facts,” he instinctively thought of 
Dr. Patterson. That has been exactly 
the course adopted by the “‘conserva- 
tive” Director. When a conference is 
being held, he seldom says much be- 
fore the various phases of the subject 
in debate have been discussed; then he 
gives his opinion or decision, and it 
evidences a mastery of the matter, 
based upon due deliberation and 
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weighing of the facts presented and 
their relation to allied subjects. 

Like many other eminent Experi- 
ment Station workers, Harry Jacob 
Patterson was born on a farm. It was 
located near Yellow Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, and there he entered life on De- 
cember 17, 1867, the son of William 
Calvin Patterson and Adeline Mattern 
Patterson. Obtaining the rudiments 
of his education in the local schools, 
he later attended the Pennsylvania 
State College Preparatory School and 
then the Pennsylvania State College. 
As his father was superintendent of 


























Dr. H. J. Patterson 


the Pennsylvania State College farm— 
a position he held with distinction for 
nearly forty years—the son early 
learned by observation and practice 
the importance of thoroughness in 
the management of the land. He 
worked willingly with his hands, un- 
der the direction of his sire, and 
learned to hate weeds as cumberers of 
the soil and robbers of plant nutrients. 
In time he came to see the need of 
weed eradication in all phases of the 
work he was called upon to do. It 
became, indeed, a part of his religion 
to detest sham, seek and uphold the 
truth, and make thoroughness his 
maxim in life. 
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It has been told of him that one day 
when Major Henry E. Alvord, who 
was Director of the Maryland Experi- 
ment Station from 1888 to 1892, paid 
a visit to the Pennsylvania Station, the 
eminent gentleman encountered young 
Patterson carrying a__half-bushel 
basket of weeds and learned that they 
were all he had been able to find on 
the 400 acres composing the farm. 
That so impressed the Major, as an 
evidence of practical training in care- 
ful farming and of thoroughness, that 
he offered the young man the position 
of agricultural chemist of the Mary- 
land institution. He had obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of Science from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1886, 
after’ majoring in chemistry. He like- 
wise took a postgraduate course in the 
same institution and served as assistant 
chemist there from 1886 to 1888. 
After working as chemist of the Mary- 
land Station from 1888, he was made 
Director of the Experiment Station in 
1898, President of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural College 1912 to 1917, and 
Dean in 1925. In 1895 he married 
Elizabeth Hayward Hutchinson. A 
daughter and son have graced their 
home. 


Delegated Leadership 


On assuming the duties of Director 
at the Maryland Agricultural College, 
Dr. Patterson did not continue as head 
of a department or division to receive 
a large share of the credit for the 
work accomplished, but chose to en- 
trust the leadership of each line of 
work to a competent chief. He de- 
voted his efforts to keeping the work 
as a whole well-balanced, closely co- 
ordinated, and conducted on sound, 
practical principles. 

A statement made by Dr. Patterson 
in his report of the last biennium of 
the institution, recently published, in- 
dicates well his attitude as Dean of 
the College of Agriculture. ‘There is 
no depression in education,” he said. 
“To maintain the standards of facili- 
ties for instruction and protect the 
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welfare of the large number of boys 
and girls in college today, without in- 
crease in expense, are a serious respon- 
sibility and obligation. The youths on 
the campus in 1933 are just as valu- 
able to society as were the students 
during any of the past ten years. 
The College has an obligation at this 
time to make a critical study of its 
activities and see that its program is 
thoroughly efficient.” 

In that assertion, we feel sure, he 
voiced the unanimous opinion of other 
earnest men in similar positions 
throughout the land, who find in these 
trying days that the facilities for edu- 
cation of all grades are being seriously 
curtailed. His statement, too, surely 
deserves attention and respect, for 
there are few Deans and Directors 
who understand the agricultural and 
rural life of their States as thoroughly 
as does Dr. Patterson, from his long 
association with its development in 


Maryland. 


Practical and Human 


When Dr. Patterson began Experi- 
ment Station work in that State, there 
was little specialization in research in- 
vestigations, such as is known today. 
“He was primarily a chemist,” says 
A. H. Snyder, “but he was a chemist 
for agriculture and not for any par- 
ticular phase of the industry. Along 
with his scientific training and inclina- 
tion, he has always been exceedingly 
practical and human. Consequently, 
he has been just as ready to recognize 
the practical and human phases of 
problems as he has been to see the 
scientific phases. With these attrib- 
utes, it is not strange that his efforts 
in behalf of the widely diversified ag- 
riculture of Maryland have been so 
well balanced and along so many lines 
that it is next to impossible to pick 
out one or two phases which have 
attracted wide attention.” All of the 
work done or directed has, however, 
been purposeful and worth while. The 
results, which he has credited largely 
to his associates, have been of real ben- 
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efit to the farmers of the State, as well 
as of interest and profit to scientific 
workers in similar lines. 

During the ten years Dr. Patterson 
served as chemist of the Maryland Ex- 
periment Station, he did a great deal 
of useful research work relating to 
the use of fertilizers. Lime was given 
particular attention and its uses mas- 
tered. He also conducted important 
investigations in animal nutrition with 
dairy cattle, hogs, and horses, which 
helped the farmers of the State to 
adopt and practice better and more 
economical methods of feeding their 
animals. Variety tests of grains and 
systems of cropping and rotation also 
received his careful attention. Through 
him the agricultural activities of 
Maryland . became better organized 
and more effective, as he succeeded in 
having the Board of Trustees of the 
College and University also serve as 
the State Board of Agriculture, thus 
avoiding conflict of authority and 
duplication of research projects and 
activities in extension work. 


Outstanding Accomplishments 


Through his efforts and those of his 
associates, the growing of alfalfa, 
crimson clover, soybeans, and winter 
vetch was introduced and popularized 


in the State. When he began work 
there, none of the farmers were grow- 
ing named varieties of corn; now 
their production is general and the av- 
erage per acre yield is said to have in- 
creased eight bushels. Wheat, too, 
has increased in yield nearly five bush- 
els per acre, and a disease-resistant 
strain of Mammoth Red wheat has 
been bred and found especially adapted 
to the coastal plains, mountain valleys, 
and lowlands. Soybeans, first grown 
on the Experiment Station farm in 
1888, are now produced annually with 
profit on some 50,000 acres of Mary- 
land farm land. Orchard fruit grow- 
ing on a commercial scale also has in- 
creased and prospered owing to the 
selection of more suitable varieties and 


(Turn to page 27) 
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A view of the experimental plots, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


Below: A shady spot in the Corn Belt which man and horse welcome on a hot summer day. 





Above: Well-kept gardens provide feasts for the eye as well as for the stomach. 


Below: Contented Holsteins on a Marion county, Indiana, dairy farm. 





Left: Watching 
grass roots grow 
is an interesting 
part of an experi- 
ment being con- 
ducted by Dr. W. 
A. Leukel, agrono- 
mist at the Florida 
Experiment Station, 
His observations 
are made in a long, 
box-like structure, 
one side of which 
consists of panels 
of window glass. 


Below: Many gen- 
erations of lambs 
have been _ shel- 
tered from the hot 
sun by this moth- 
erly hawthorne 
tree in Tompkins 
county, New York. 
This tree is prob- 
ably more than 60 
years old, has a 
trunk two feet in 
diameter at the 


ground, and_ the 
spread of its 
branches is more 
than 40 feet. 





The Editors Talk 


: The Board of Education and the Faculty 
Congratulations are announcing the seventy-fifth anniver- 


+ . 

W sary of the founding of Iowa State College 
and Best ishes of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. We 
wish to offer them our sincerest congratulations. 

A history of those seventy-five years provides an interesting and character- 
istic account of the progress of agricultural education in the United States, for 
Iowa State College in addition to being one of the oldest State agricultural 
colleges in this country is today ranked among the best. Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 36, U. S. Department of Agriculture, A History of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the United States, provides many interesting notes on the foundation 
of this college, among them: 

“The law also provided that—Applicants for admission must be of good 
moral character, able to read and write the English language with cor- 
rectness, and. also to pass a satisfactory examination in the fundamental 
rules of arithmetic. 

“The college year began in February and closed the end of October fol- 
lowing. A few days of vacation were given in July. The winter vacation 
permitted the students to go out and teach and also made unnecessary the 
heating of the college building which was an expensive undertaking.” 
From such a humble beginning, the Iowa State College of Agriculture, 

through its pursuit of scientific investigations along all lines of agrarian inter- 
est with much original research and development of methods for crop and 
animal production and care, is now recognized as one of the leading agricultural 
institutions in this country. 

Our best wishes for a continuance of outstanding achievement go with our 
congratulations on this anniversary. 


“Our present economic difficulty spe- 

A Challenge to cifically delienae science to defend itself 

Scientists against alleged excesses of the past, and asks 

for a pledge to contribute with more cer- 

tainty to human welfare in the future .. . . I believe the time has come for 

men of science to consider both the effect of current economic problems on 

science, and the contributions that science may be able to make to the solution 

of those problems.” 

These statements from a recent address by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 

A. Wallace may help to point the way for the scientist facing unthinking 

criticism that the tremendous increase in efficiency growing out of scientific 
research is largely to blame for our present economic problems. 

Granting that science has no doubt made the surplus possible, Secretary 
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Wallace maintains that science is not responsible for our failure to distribute the 
fruits of labor equitably. We must charge that failure squarely up to organized 
society, and to the government. The job of scientific research in agriculture 
is not over, nor will it ever be. But now that science has magnificently enabled 
mankind to conquer its first great problem—that of producing enough to 
go around and creating abundance—science must help men to learn to live 
with this abundance. 

Secretary Wallace calls the new job for scientists, experimenting in social 
control. “Research to increase productive efficiency, to widen markets, must 
continue,” he says. ‘Eliminate the less important research activities in defer- 
ence to the need for economy; get rid of the dead wood in our scientific organi- 
zations—but keep the men of science at the tasks which will always need doing. 
And add to the old job that has been begun so well, this new job of developing 
the machinery of social control. 

“Can we, do you suppose, become as efficient in our social experimenting 
as we have already proven ourselves in scientific experimenting? If this can be 
done, we can go ahead into one triumph after another in the scientific world. 
If it is not done, I fear for the future of our civilization.” 

Secretary Wallace believes that mistakes may be made along the way; that 
there may be difficulty in mastering all the intricacies of an economic system 
that is full of puzzling contradictions; but if we operate our new social ma- 
chinery with the spirit of social justice in all our hearts, he believes that it 
will work. 





Intellectual The vast army of the jobless is a sub- 


ject of daily discussion. Such awesome terms 
Unemployment as “technological unemployment” bring to 

mind the cold statistics of the expert who 
says, “Mechanical improvements in recent years indicate that business in the 
future will require relatively fewer workers.” 

In industry we have an over abundance of labor, management, and facilities 
for making raw materials into finished goods. We witness the paradox of fac- 
tories discharging men and paying bigger dividends, simply by installing new 
machinery. In a world with too much food, we find people suffering from 
malnutrition. The world is sick. 

Countless remedies are being proposed for recovery. Some think the ‘“‘ma- 
chine” in itself is not the evil; but that more intelligence is needed in its use. 
Yet we wonder how many of the proposed panaceas take account of what can 
be accomplished through adult education. Pertinent in this connection are 
‘the words of Professor Leon J. Richardson, Director of the University of 
California Extension Division, who says, “What the world needs is honesty and 
enlightenment.” He states further, ““Adult education is essential to a con- 
tinuing democracy; it is insurance against intellectual unemployment.” 

In America the tendency too often has been to regard adult education as 
something for the immigrant, or those lacking early opportunities. The French 
render the term by education post-scolaire, ‘post school education,’ the kind 
that supports life at its best. Three centuries ago Bacon said, “Learning taketh 
away the wildness, barbarism, and fierceness of men’s minds.” 

Where education ceases there ensues catastrophe. Only when we keep our 
minds open to ideas and continue to learn shall we be able to cope with our 
full responsibility. 





REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 


recent publications of the 
relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, and Crops. 


United States Department of Agriculture and 
A file of this department of BETTER CROPS WITH 


the State Experiment Stations 


PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these sources on the particular 
subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


Nutritional deficiency signs on to- 
bacco have been very thoroughly in- 
vestigated and are described in detail 
by J. E. McMurtrey, Jr. in U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin 340, “‘Distinctive Effects of 
the Deficiency of Certain Essential 
Elements on the Growth of Tobacco 
Plants in Solution Cultures.” Charac- 
teristic appearances of the plants when 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, sul- 
phur, boron, magnesium, calcium, 
chlorine, manganese, or iron are lack- 
ing are given. Of practical interest 
are observations on the rapidity and 
completeness of the recovery of the 
plants when the deficient nutrient was 
supplied to the plant after it had 
shown deficiency injury. It is sig- 
nificant that the author found the 
plants did not show the manifestations 
of a nutrient deficiency until some 
time after the nutrient became de- 
ficient. When several elements were 
lacking, the deficiency symptoms of 
one of them usually dominated the ap- 
pearance of the plant. 

A key to assist in the identification 
of the lacking nutrient from the plant 
appearance has been worked out by 
Dr. McMurtrey. The bulletin is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the practical and 
scientific information on the fertili- 
zation of tobacco and should greatly 
assist in working out similar problems 
in connection with other crops. 

“Commercial Fertilizers—Agricultural Min- 


erals, 1932,” Dept. of Agr., Sacramento, Calif., 
Spec. Pub. 118. 


“Fertilizing Strawberries in Indiana,” Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette, Ind., Leaflet No. 169, 
March, 1933, Clarence E. Baker. 

“Kinds and Amounts of Different Fertilizers 
North Carolina Farmers Used During the Fis- 
cal Year 1931-32,” State Col. Sta., Raleigh, N. 
C., Agron. Informa. Cir. 79, March, 1933, C. 
B. Williams. 

“Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers for 
1932,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Bul. 
269, Dec., 1932, T. O. Smith and H. A. Davis. 

“Commercial Fertilizers and Soil Acidity,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., Cir. 
266, Jan., 1933, A. W. Blair. 

‘Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers and 
Ground Bone; Analyses of Agricultural Lime, 
1932,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., 
Bul. 551, Jan., 1933, Charles §. Cathcart. 

“Experiments with Commercial Nitrogen- 
ous Fertilizers on Apple Orchards,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 623, March, 1933, 
J. D. Harlan and R. C. Collison. 

“Official Report on Feed Stuffs, Commercial 
Fertilizers, and Agricultural Lime and Lime- 
stones,” for the Year 1932, Dept. of Agr., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Soils 


A helpful leaflet with much prac- 
tical. information on the fertilization 
of hay lands has just been prepared by 
F. §S. Prince entitled ‘Top-dressing 
Hay Lands” (New Hampshire Exten- 
sion Circular 147, 1933). Five years’ 
results with alfalfa show that potash 
was the most important component of 
the fertilizer for this crop even when 
manure was used. About 1,000 pounds 
of hay were produced per hundred 
pounds of muriate of potash applied 
and with average prices each dollar’s 
worth of potash returned $3 to $4 
worth of hay. The potash was ap- 
plied as a top-dressing at 150 pounds 
per acre of muriate of potash per year. 
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The author brings out that a single 
top-dressing was not sufficient to pro- 
duce best results. Each succeeding 
application of potash gave greater in- 
creases in hay yield, the increase the 
fifth year being over three times as 
much as the increase from the potash 
the first year. It is stated: “Had we 
measured the results for but the first 
year they would not have been so strik- 
ing. As the years passed, however, 
there was less winter killing on the 
plots receiving potash; and the stimu- 
lated vigor and growth of the alfalfa 
left no doubt as to the effectiveness of 
this substance in promoting alfalfa 
yields.” 


When growing timothy and other 
grasses nitrogen was found to be of 
great importance. Potash was not 
used in the test in this case so no com- 
parison as to its effectiveness can be 
made. The circular also contains a 
brief discussion of nitrogen carriers. 


“Comparison of Methods for Estimating 
Available Phosphorus in Alkaline Calcareous 
Soils,’ Agr. Col., Fort Collins, Colo., Tech. 
Bul. 2, March, 1933, R. D. Hockensmith, 
Robert Gardner, and James Goodwin. 

“Grass Seed Mixtures and the Soil,” State 
Col., Storrs, Conn., Ext. Bul. 180, March, 
1933, J. S. Owens. 

“Soil Testing—A Practical System of Soil 
Diagnosis,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, 
Mich., Tech. Bul. 132, Apr., 1933, C. H. 
Spurway. 

“Crop Investigations on Sandy Lands,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Bul. 
291, Nov., 1932, H. K. Hayes, A. C. Arny, 
H. K. Wilson, and LeRoy Powers. 

“Crop Investigations on Peat Lands,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Bul. 
292, Nov., 1932, H. K. Hayes, A. C. Arny, 
H. K. Wilson, and LeRoy Powers. 

“Soil Management Experiments with Vege- 
tables,’ Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Neb., Bul. 278, 
Jan., 1933, H. O. Werner. 

"Evaluation of Soil Types of North Caro- 
lina for Different Crops,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State Col. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., Agron. In- 
forma. Cir. 77, Feb., 1933. 

“The Value of Lime on Toxaway Loam and 
Porter’s Loam Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bul. 285, 
Apr., 1933, C. B. Williams, W. H. Rankin, 
and S. C. Clapp. 

"Soil Survey of Calhoun County, Iowa,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1930, 
No. 2, W. E. Tharp, 1. H. Benton, and W. J. 
Leighty. 
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Soil Survey of Kent County, Maryland,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1930, 
No. 3, H. B. Winant and J. P. Bewley. 

"Soil Survey of Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts,’? U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Series 1929, No. 9, W. J. Latimer, L. R. Smith, 
and Carey Howlett. 

Petrographic Methods for Soil Labora- 
tories,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 344, Jan., 1933, W. H. Fry. 


Crops 


“Throughout the entire history of 
the State of Maryland, tobacco has 
been one of the most important farm 
crops. Because of its exceptional qual- 
ity and peculiar adaptation to certain 
uses, the Maryland crop has been in 
demand by buyers of tobacco.” These 
two statements are taken from the 
foreword of the University of Mary- 
land’s new bulletin No. 65, ““Tobacco 
Culture in Maryland,” by W. B. Posey. 
A casual review of the bulletin con- 
vinces one of the thoroughness given 
to tobacco cultural problems in the 
“Old Line” State and a more careful 
reading discloses a wealth of practical 
information which undoubtedly can 
be applied to the growing of tobacco 
in other sections of the country. The 
bulletin is profusely illustrated and 
should prove most interesting to all 
growers. 

A publication on a vital problem in 
the growing of another major crop is 
Extension Circular 303, “Control of 
Cotton Wilt, Root Knot and Rust,” 
by V. H. Young and J. O. Ware of 
the University of Arkansas. This bul- 
letin came into circulation in March 
and presents recommendations based 
on experimental work for the control 
of these plant diseases, which in 
Arkansas alone cause annual losses 
running into millions of dollars every 
year. Cotton growers need all the in- 
formation they can get along these 
lines and this circular will undoubt- 
edly find its way into the hands of a 
great many of them. 


“The ABC of King Cotton,” Univ. of Ariz., 
Tucson, Ariz., Ext. Cir. 75, Jan., 1933, H. N. 
Watenpaugh. 

Physiological Factors Affecting the Fruit- 
ing of Cotton with Special Reference to Boll 
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Shedding,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tucson, Ariz., 
Tech. Bul. 46, Jan. 15, 1933, R. S. Hawkins, 
R. L. Matlock, and Charles Hobart. 

“Report of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California, July 1, 1931 to 
June 30, 1932,” Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 
Calif., C. B. Hutchison. 

“The Babcock Peach,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 328, Jan., 1933, Geo. P. 
Weldon and J. W. Lesley. 

“The Composition of Canning Tomatoes,” 
Agr., Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Bul. 545, 
Dec., 1932, L. G. Saywell and W. V. Cruess. 

“Growing Beans in Colorado,” Agr. Col., 
Fort Collins, Colo., Ext. Bul. 328-A, Jan., 
1933, T. G. Stewart and Walter S. Stratton, 


Jr. 

“The Effect of a Lethal in the Heterozygous 
Condition on Barley Development,” Agr. Col., 
Fort Collins, Co!lo., Tech. Bul. 1, Dec., 1932, 
D. W. Robertson. . 

“Biennial Report 1931-1932,” Agr. Col., 
Storrs, Conn., Ext. Bul. 179, Jan., 1933, B. W. 
Ellis. 

‘Annual Flowering Plants for Florida,” 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 73, March, 
1933, John V. Watkins. 

“The Pollination of Avocados,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 257, March, 1933, 
A, B. Stout. 

Crotalaria,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, 
Fla., Press Bul. 451, May, 1933, W. E. Stokes 
and W. A, Leukel. 

“Winter Legumes,” Univ. of Ga., Athens, 
Ga., Vol XXXI, Ext. Cir. 207, Sept., 1932, 
E. D. Alexander. 

“Growing the Idaho Potato,” Col. of Agr., 
Boise, Idaho, Ext. Bul. 90, (Rev.) March, 
1933, E. R. Bennett. 

“Prune Maturity and Storage,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Moscow, Idaho, Bul. 196, Dec., 1932, 
Lowell R. Tucker and Leif Verner. 

“Growing and Marketing Muskmelons,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., Cir. 405, Feb., 
1933, J. W. Lloyd. 

“Report of the Director For the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1932,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., J. H. Skinner and H. J. Reed. 

“The Response of Greenhouse Crops to 
Electric Light Supplementing Daylight,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Bul. 366, Dec., 
1932, Laurenz Greene, Robert B. Withrow, 
and Milfred W. Richman. 

“Tillage Practices for Southwestern Kansas,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kan., Bul. 262, 
Nov., 1932, R. L. von Trebra and F. A. Wag- 
ner. 

“Summary Report of Progress 1932,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Orono, Me., Bul. 363, Dec., 1932. 

“A Dairy Program for Franklin and Som- 
erset Counties,’ Univ. of Me., Orono, Me., 
Ext. Bul. 207, Dec., 1932. 

“Handbook for Potato 4-H Club Mem- 
bers,” Univ. of Me., Orono, Me., Ext. Bul. 
208, Jan., 1933. 

“Seed Inspection,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Amherst, 
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Mass., Control Series, Bul. 67, Feb., 1933, F. 
A. McLaughlin and Margaret E. Nagle. 

“The Quarterly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing, Mich., Vol. 15, No. 4, May, 
1933. 

Fortieth Annual Report July 1, 1931 to 
June 30, 1932,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., Andrew Boss. 

“Tobacco Growing in Minnesota,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, Minn., Spec. Bul. 
156, Dec., 1932, H. K. Hayes and C. H. Lein. 

Forty-fifth Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1932,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State College, Miss., W. R. Perkins. 

‘Annual Report of the Board of Control 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1932,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Reno, Nev. 

Agricultural Research in New Hampshire,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Bul. 270, 
March, 1933, J. C. Kendall. 

“Improving the Home Orchard,” Univ. of 
N. H., Durham, N. H., Ext. Cir. 148, March, 
1933, C. O. Rawlings. 

“Garden Directions,” Univ. of N. H., Dur- 
ham, N. H., Ext. Cir. 181, April, 1933, J. R. 
Hepler. 

Extension Work in New Hampshire 1932,” 
Univ. of N. H., Durham, N. H., Ext. Bul. 
42, March, 1933, J. C. Kendall. 

“Sweet Clovers as a Soil Improvement Crop 
for Orchards,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Cir. 269, Feb., 1933, O. W. 
Davidson. 

Rapidly Growing, Succulent Branches on 
Young Apple Trees Tend to Form Narrow 
Crotch Angles with the Trunk,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., Cir. 270, March, 
1933, M. A. Blake. 

*Forty-third Annual Report 1931-1932,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., State Col., N. M., Fabian 
Garcia. 

“Methods of Producing Sugarbeet Seed in 
Southern New Mexico,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State 
College, N. M., Bul. 207, Feb., 1933, Harry 
A. Elcock and John C. Overpeck. 

“Corn and Soybeans for Silage,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 548, Dec., 1932, R. 
C. Wiggans. 

"New or Noteworthy Fruits, XI,” Agr. Exp. 
St., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 620, March, 1933, 
G. H. Howe. 

“Raspberry Growing in New York State: 
Cultural Practices and Disease Control,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., Bul. 625, Apr., 
1933, George L. Slate and W. Howard Rankin. 

“Strawberries,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. 
Y., Cir. 31 (Rev.), Sept., 1932, George L. 
Slate. 

“Orchard Management,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Geneva, N. Y., Cir. 121 (Rev.), Nov. 1, 1932. 

Results of Cotton Variety Experiments,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., State Col. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., 
Agron. Informa. Cir. 78, Feb., 1933, P. H. 
Kime. 

“Barley Production in North Dakota,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Bul. 264, Jan., 1933, 
T. E. Stoa. 
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“Onion Growing in North Dakota,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Bul. 173, (Rep.), 
Jan., 1933, A. F. Yeager. 

“Leafy Spurge—Life History and Habits,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Bul. 266, March, 
1933, Herbert C. Hanson and Velva E. Rudd. 

“Gooseberries—Varieties, Breeding, Culture 
and Use,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Bul. 
267, March, 1933, A. F. Yeager and E. Latzke. 

“The Bimonthly Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, Vol. XVIII, No. 162, May- 
June, 1933. 

"Solving Oklahoma Farm Problems,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Rept. of Okla. 
A. & M. Col., 1930-32, C. P. Blackwell. 

“American Potato Journal,” The Potato 
Assn. of America, New Brunswick, N. J., Vol. 
X, No. 5, May, 1933. 

“Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Kingston, R. 1., Jan. 1, 1933, Basil 
E. Gilbert. 

“Community Production of Cotton in Re- 
lation to Yield and Staple Length,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Clemson College, S. C., Cir 48, March, 
1933, J. A. Shanklin, R. C. Campbell, and 
W. C. Jensen. 

“Citrus Orchard Management in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley,” Agr. Exp. Sta., College 
Station, Tex., Cir. 67, March, 1933, W. H. 
Friend. 

“The Effect of Sunlight and Other Fac- 
tors on ihe Strength and Color of Cotton 
Fabrics,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., College Station, 
Tex., Bul. 474, Feb., 1933, Mary Anna 
Grimes. 

‘Annual Report of the North Texas Agri- 
cultural College,” Agr. Col., Arlington, Tex., 
Vol. XVI, No. 1, Sept. 1, 1932, T. O. Wal- 
ton. 

“Peach Harvesting Studies,” 
Sta., Logan, Utah, Bul. 241, 
F. M. Coe. 

“Department of Agriculture-Immigration of 
Virginia,” Dept. of Agr., Richmond, Va., Bul. 
304, May, 1933. 

“The Production and Utilization of Corn 
Grown Under Irrigation in Washington,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 278, Feb., 
1933, H. P. Singleton. 

“Growing Trees in Northeastern Wyoming,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Laramie, Wyo., Bul. 192, Dec., 
1932, Paul K. Thompson. 

“American Tobacco Types, Uses and Mar- 
kets,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 
249, Jan., 1933, Charles E. Gage. 

“Commercial Cabbage Culture,” U. S. D. 
A., Washington, D. C., Cir 252, Jan., 1933, 
Victor R. Boswell. 

“Outlines of Cotton Culture in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California,’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 256, March, 1933, 
J. W. Hubbard. 

“The Potomac Raspberry,’ U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 259, Jan., 1933, 
George M. Darrow and George F. Waldo. 

“Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and in 
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Exp. 
1933, 
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the Rural School,” U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 428+ (Rev.), March, 
1933, F. H. Hillman. 

“Strawberry Culture, South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast Regions,” U. S. D. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Farmers’? Bul. 1026 (Rev.), Jan., 
1933, George M. Darrow. 

“Strawberry Culture, Western United 
States,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Farmers’ Bul. 1027 (Rev.), Feb., 1933, 
George M. Darrow. 

Black Walnut for Timber and Nuts,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 
1392 (Rev.), March, 1933, Wilbur R. Mat- 
toon and C. A. Reed. 

Deciduous-Fruit Improvement Through 
Tree-Performance Records,” U. S. D. A, 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1696, Jan., 
1933, A. D. Shamel and C. S. Pomeroy. 


Economics 


“The 1933 Agricultural Outlook for Cali- 
fornia,” Col. of Agr., Berkeley, Cal., Ext. Cir. 
71, Feb., 1933, H. R. Wellman, E. W. Braun, 
S. W. Shear, and E. C. Voorhies. 

"Changes in Farming in Lake and Porter 
Counties, Indiana, as a Result of Nearness to 
Industrial Cities,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Lafayette, 
Ind., Bul. 365, Oct., 1932, Lynn Robertson. 

Factors in the Organization and Successful 
Operation of Louisiana Rice Farms, 1930,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Baton Rouge, La., La. Bul. 
233, Jan., 1933, R. J. Saville. 

‘The Flaxseed Market and the Tariff,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 272, Feb., 
1933, Roland R. Renne. 

“Wholesale Prices for 213 Years, 1720 to 
1932,” Cornell Univ., Agr. Exp. Sta., Ithaca, 
N. Y., Mem. 142, Nov., 1932, G. F. Warren, 
F. A. Pearson and Herman M. Stoker. 

“The Physical Volume of Productiox in the 
United States,” Cornell Univ., Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ithaca, N. Y., Mem. 144, Nov., 1932, G. F. 
Warren and F. A. Pearson. 

“The Home Market for North Caroliva 
Cotton,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State Col. Sta., 
Raleigh, N. C., Bul. 284, March, 1933, Io- 
seph C. Knapp. 

“Roadside Marketing of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts by Ohio Farmers,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Bul. 521, Mar., 1933, C. W. Hauck 
and H. M. Herschler. 

Trends in the Apple Industry,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 277, Feb., 1933, 
Chester C. Hampson. 

The Agricultural Outlook for 1933,” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 156, 
Feb., 1933. 

“Farmers Opinions and Other Factors !n- 
fluencing Cotton Production and Acreage Ad- 
justments in the South,” U.S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cir. 258, Jan., 1933, T. B. 
Manny. 

An Economic Study of Broomcorn Pro- 
duction,’ U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 347, Feb., 1933, R. S. Washburn 
and J. H. Martin. 
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Sorghums of All Kinds 


By E. N. Bressman 
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HERE are all kinds of sorghums. rise, and other commonly grown va- 
The types are widely different, rieties. These varieties differ greatly 
varying all the way from the grain in not only color of seeds and glumes, 
sorghums, used chiefly for the grain but in height of growth and particu- 
that they produce in the head of the larly time of maturity. 
plant, to the sweet sorghums which The variety Dawn is a fairly early 
are used primarily for syrup. There maturing variety which is much more 
are broom corn sorghums which, as_ resistant to dry weather conditions 
the name implies, are used almost alto- than the ordinary Blackhull variety 
gether in the manufacture of brooms, from which it more than likely was: 
and the grass types which are used selected. Sunrise is another early type. 
chiefly for hay and include the well- The variety Dawn matured seed and 
known Sudan, Tunis, and Johnson made an excellent growth under west- 
grasses. Surely no group of plants ern Oregon conditions during the 
offers a greater diversification than past season. Ordinarily, one would 
the sorghums. not look for Kafir varieties to be suc- 
Perhaps there is no crop plant which _ cessfully grown so far north and un- 
is so little understood by the average der conditions where the nights are 
grower, and about which there is so cool. There are several varieties 
greater confusion regarding kinds and of the Durra and Milo groups. In 
uses of the various varieties. For this addition, there is Feterita, an excellent 
reason, many growers undoubtedly: grain sorghum under certain condi- 
will be interested in a simple classi- tions. 
fication of this crop. In general, the grain sorghums are 
Maybe the larg- 
est and most 
widely grown 
group of the sorg- 
hums is the grain 
sorghum group. 
This group in- 
cludes many dif- 
ferent types, such 
as Kafir, Milo, 
Durra, Kaoliang, 
and Shallu. In 
turn, these vari- 
ous types are made 
up of widely dif- 
fering _ varieties. 
For example, the 
Kafirs include 
re The ssiaibes types of ‘aiitindas per to right) Kafir, ican Siesta pia: an 
’ ’ * Sudan rass. 
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found in the great plains of the South- 
west. They are adapted chiefly to 
conditions which are too dry for high 
production of corn. They are more 
drought resistant than corn, particu- 
larly if dwarf, early maturing sorts 
are grown. 


“Sweets” Have Wider Range 


Sweet sorghums grow over a wider 
range than the grain sorghums. They 
are not, however, grown on such large 
acreages. Many growers have small 
patches of this type of sorghum for 
the production of syrup. From this 
standpoint, they are highly important 
and valuable to many farmers. 

The most common early sweet sorg- 
hum is known as Amber. There are 
several different varieties of Amber. 
Variety names such as Ames Amber, 
Minnesota Amber, Black Amber, and 
Early Amber, are associated with this 
type. There are other varieties which 
are quite distinctly different, such as 
Sumac, which is found commonly in 
the South and in the West. It is red- 
dish in color and much later than the 
Amber type. Another variety found 
chiefly in the South is known as 
Gooseneck, and other varieties are 
known as Honey and Orange. 


At harvest the leaves are stripped 
from the stalks and the heads are 
topped before the stalk is harvested. 
The stalks are put through a roller mill 
to extract the juice. The juice is 
cooked to syrup. There are many dif- 
ferent ways of handling the juice, and 
the quality depends not only on the 
variety but also on the method of 
cooking and weather conditions. 

There is a tale of a man who was 
a young boy during the Civil War. 
He stated that one winter they lived 
chiefly on sweet sorghum, using the 
seed produced in the heads to make 
flour for various types of food and 
using the syrup for their only form of 
sweetening. 


All the way from 30 to 50 million 
gallons of sorghum syrup are produced 
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in the United States each year, and so 
the industry is no small one. New 
varieties are being produced, chiefly 
types which have a higher sugar con- 
tent, and also varieties which are adap- 
ted to colder conditions. Some va- 
riety of sweet sorghum can be grown 
almost any place that corn will grow. 
Broom corn sorghum has a very spe- 
cific use. It has been grown for many 
years, chiefly for the production of 
brush or broom. There are two gen- 
eral classes of broom corn, known as 
standard and dwarf. There are vari- 
eties of both of these classes, however, 
and the varieties are adapted to cer- 
tain environmental conditions. The 
most common variety of standard 
broom corn is known as Evergreen. 
Like Amber sorghum, this variety is 
made up of several local strains which 
appear to be better adapted for local 
and limited conditions. Another im- 
portant variety which is characterized 
by black glumes on the seed is known 
as Black Spanish. It is earlier than 
the Evergreen variety. There are sev- 
eral dwarf types, one of which is com- 
monly known as Evergreen Dwarf. It 
seems to do better under drought con- 
ditions than the standard types. 


Market Determines Production 


The price of broom corn fluctuates 
greatly, and so growers should be sure 
of a market for their product before 
planting this sorghum in a new region. 
The price varies not only with the de- 
mand but also with the quality of the 
product, most buyers demanding a 
brush that has a bright green color 
and is free of defective growths, which 
are common in fields that are not 
planted with pure seed. 


The crop is an interesting one and 
is grown with best success in the 
Southwest. The great broom-corn 
producing areas of Iowa and Illinois 
have moved to this newer region so 
that the crop can be produced on land 
which is not so high in price. 

Sudan grass is the chief hay type 
of sorghum. It is a comparatively new 
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crop in this country, having been in- 
troduced from the country of Sudan 
about 20 years ago. It is a grass which 
is primarily adapted to warm growing 
regions, but one which is finding fa- 
vor as far north as the Corn Belt, 
where it produces two crops of fair 
quality hay in a season. It is an an- 
nual grass and chiefly differs from 
Johnson grass in this respect. 

Sudan grass has found favor in cer- 
tain sections where an emergency hay 
crop is desired. It is usually planted 
about corn planting time and makes 
a very rapid growth if there is suf- 


Exposure of cotton in the field 
after the bolls first open rapidly lowers 
its grade, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found after 
a series of color tests. 

Although every cotton farmer 
knows that exposure lowers the grade 
of unpicked cotton, these tests indicate 
just how rapidly this lowering of grade 
takes place. 

Newly opened bolls were tagged in 
a South Carolina cotton field. Cotton 
was picked from some each day for 
a long period and tested for change in 


better methods of fertilization, culti- 
vation, and protection from noxious 
insects and diseases advised by the Sta- 
tion experts. Research work by them 
has proved of inestimable value to the 
dairy, poultry, canning, and truck- 
garden industries of the State. Two 
branch experiment stations are in op- 
eration, one at Ridgely, Caroline 
County, for various crops and fer- 
tility investigations, and the other at 
Upper Marlboro, where important to- 
bacco investigations have been con- 
ducted in cooperation with the U. S. 





Tests Measure Effect of Weather on Cotton 


The Inquiring Mind 


(From page 14) 
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ficient heat and moisture. 

Johnson grass is found chiefly in the 
South as it does not survive the cold 
winters of the Northern agricultural 
regions. In most places it is looked 
upon as a weed, for it is rather difficult 
to get rid of once it is established. It 
is perennial and easily spreads by both 
seed and rootstocks. It is the one 
sorghum that is looked on with dis- 
favor in the great sorghum growing 
regions. However, it is only one out 
of a large number of very useful crop 
plants. 


color. During the first two weeks all 
samples picked graded strict good or 
good middling white or spotted. The 
last sample to grade in the white 
grades was picked on the eighteenth 
day after tagging. From that time on 
the samples graded progressively 
through good middling spotted, good 
middling gray, strict middling spotted, 
strict middling blue, strict low, and 
low middling spotted, and finally be- 
came so low in color that they could 
not be graded at all by the official 


color standards. 





Department of Agriculture. 

His successful activities have 
brought Dr. Patterson well-merited 
honors. In 1912 Maryland University 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Science. He was Master of 
the Maryland State Grange for seven 
years and is Past President of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and of several 
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honorary societies. 

Dr. Patterson has not, of late years, 
published many bulletins under his 
own name as author; but has been 
joint author of several useful bulle- 
tins and characteristically has _pre- 
ferred to give the major credit to his 
associates, much of whose work he has 
inspired and supervised. Even today 
the bulletins he published in the early 
nineties will be found instructive read- 
ing for the agricultural student, and 
it is interesting to notice the conclu- 
sions they offered and the progress 
made at that time. Bulletins Nos. 89 
and 91, relative to the nature, use, and 
effect of various fertilizing - elements, 
gave a well-organized and thorough 
exposition of their subjects, to which 
their author had given much thought 
and extended experimentation. They 





or of its compound in the soil sample 
is shown by a change in color in the 
soil extract after the proper reagent 
has been added, and the amount of the 
element is shown by the degree of 
color change. 

Dr. Spurway says, “This system of 
comparative soil testing has the ad- 
vantages of giving a more complete 
soil diagnosis by means of simple 
chemical tests than has been common- 
ly practiced. Fertile and infertile 
soils can be compared readily to as- 
certain their differences in content of 
easily-soluble components. These tests 
are not intended to displace the more 
accurately adjusted laboratory meth- 
ods, but they are sensitive and accu- 
rate when they are used under the 
proper conditions with pure reagents 
and clean apparatus.” 

As in all soil tests, the manner of 
taking soil samples is important. The 
inventor of this test states, “Composite 


A Practical System of Soil Diagnosis 


(From page 11) 
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presented many important facts of 
value both to scientists and farmers, 

Space will not permit us further to 
mention a host of other interesting 
and valuable experimental work of 
this thorough laborer in the field of 
scientific and practical agriculture, 
Today, as always, he pursues “‘the even 
tenor of his way” earnestly, exactly, 
painstakingly, and conservatively, ever 
weeding the tares from the sound 
grain, weighing and sifting his facts, 
and garnering only what he deems to 
be the truth in all that he discovers by 
research and experiment. 

And in all of his studies of the mys- 
teries and products of the soils of the 
State which has become to him “My 
Maryland,” he has, we feel sure, found 
with Coleridge that “Earth, with her 
thousand voices, praises God.” 


samples are preferable to single soil 
samples except that samples from 
widely different soil locations or soil 
classes should not be mixed together 
for chemical testing. Experience has 
shown that the soil content of easily 
soluble chemical constituents varies 
considerably with soils and soil loca- 
tions. Usually, marked differences in 
this respect will be found between soil 
samples taken from knolls, slopes, and 
low portions of fields. 

“Dissolved soil components move 
readily within the soil. They rise to 
the surface during drying weather and 
are washed into the soil by rains or 
by sprinkling. The magnitude of this 
movement is greater in porous soils 
than in compact soils. Soil samples 
taken directly from the surface of 
fields after a period of dry weather 
will usually test higher in available 
plant nutrients than samples taken 
from the same location after a heavy 
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rain that soaks into the soil. 

“In sampling soils that have received 
applications of fertilizers, attention 
should be given to the position of 
placement of the fertilizer. Samples 
of soil taken directly from positions 
where fertilizers have been placed will 
always test higher in content of the 
substances used in the fertilizer, while 
samples taken from unfertilized loca- 
tions will more nearly represent the 
condition of the soil before fertiliza- 
tion. 

“Many field soils contain unusual 
conditions which affect rational soil 
sampling. Good and poor spots of 
various sizes are common occurrences. 


_ The washing of manure and fertilizers 


from hillsides denudes the slopes and 
enriches the depressions. The prac- 
tices of piling crops, manure, or straw 
in fields; the burning of log piles; the 
droppings of pastured animals; and the 
presence of old building spots or feed 
lots sometimes markedly affect the 
chemical composition of the soil di- 
rectly beneath these substances or 
places. Soil samples taken from such 
places will not represent the soil of the 
field as a whole, but tests on such 
samples will show the effects produced 
by the treatments involved. 


Method of Sampling 


“The nature of the soil problem un- 
der investigation will determine the 
method of soil sampling. It is usually 
sufficient to take up a small amount 
of soil by hand, with a small scoop, 
or with some other implement in sam- 
pling local, well-defined soil areas 
where the surface soil and any ma- 
terials previously applied have been 
thoroughly mixed together. In tak- 
ing soil samples from field locations, 
either the soil auger or a spade may be 
employed to obtain samples. The 
spade is more commonly used and 
with it, a slice of soil to the bottom 
of plowing depth should be taken. 
The slice is thoroughly mixed before 
a sample is selected for testing. Com- 
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posite samples should, also, be thor- 
oughly mixed before the portion is 
taken for testing.” 

The Spurway field test for soil com- 
ponents shows the amount present of 
the various materials for which tests 
are made. On phosphorus, a very low 
reaction of the soil extract indicates 
a soil content of four pounds or less 
of available phosphorus present in a 
layer of soil six inches deep and an 
acre in extent. The succeeding 
gradations of phosphorus content 
shown by the test are 8 pounds, 20 
pounds, and 40 pounds per acre per six 
inches. Forty pounds is considered a 
high content of phosphorus. 


How to Use Test 


Dr. Spurway explains, ““Many agri- 
cultural soils are low in phosphorus. 
The three chief effects of soil phos- 
phorus on crops are stimulation of root 
growth, hastening maturity of crops, 
and improving the quality of seeds. 
Soils revert some of the phosphorus 
applied to them in fertilizers, and 
some soils have this power in greater 
magnitude than others. The applica- 
tion of 100 pounds per acre of su- 
perphosphate on certain soils may 
cause a difference in test results; but, 
on other soils, an application of 400 
or 500 pounds per acre of superphos- 
phate may be required to cause a vari- 
ation in the test. The absorbing 
power of a soil for phosphorus must 
be satisfied before a considerable 
amount of phosphorus will be found 
in the soil extract. 

“All soils, except mucks and peats, 
contain relatively large amounts of 
‘total’ potassium but the amount 
available to plants may be low, es- 
pecially in sand soils. A_ limiting 
amount of potassium in the soil causes 
marked disturbances in plants, and 
they may show a stunted, slow 
growth; the leaves become yellowish 
or dull colored at the edges and, final- 
ly, bronze or brown toward the cen- 
ters. Plants needing potassium are 
easily affected by diseases.” 
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An explanation of the manner in 
which the Spurway test is used for 
phosphorus will make clear the pro- 
cedure for all elements or compounds 
because the only differences are in the 
order in which the determinations are 
made, the reagents added to the soil 
extract, and the reaction of the ex- 
tract after the reagent is added. 

As stated, the reagent for extracting 
the soil sample is distilled water and 
one drop of acetic acid in the propor- 
tion of one part of acid to three parts 
of distilled water. This is known as 
reagent number 1. A level spoonful 
of soil is placed in a clean test tube 
and enough distilled water is added to 
bring the level in the tube to the 13 
cc. mark. One drop of reagent num- 
ber 1 is added and the tube is agi- 
tated for one minute. The solution is 
filtered into 1 and 2 cc. tubes and 
used as needed for determining each 
element or compound. 

The phosphorus test is made by add- 
ing five drops of reagent number 3 to 
one cc. of soil extract. Reagents for 
all tests are numbered; and number 3 
is molybdate solution. One-quarter 
inch squares of clean, bright, sheet tin 
are also needed. As soon as the re- 
agent is added to the soil solution in 
the tube, the tube is agitated; a square 
of tin is then added, and the tube is 
again agitated. A color change ap- 
pears immediately in the tube if phos- 
phorus is present in the soil sample. 
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The color is blue and varies from a 
very light tint when the element is 
present in only small amounts to a 
deep, pronounced tint when 20 pounds 
or more of the element are present per 
acre per six inches. This test also 
shows arsenic, and can not be used 
on soils where large quantities of ar- 
senical sprays have been used. 


Bulletin on Test 


The reagents used for all determina- 
tions, 18 in number, can be prepared 
in a central laboratory and supplied 
with the outfit for testing. In Michi- 
gan, outfits will be prepared for the 
county agricultural agents and they 
will make the soil tests for farmers 
in their counties. Dr. Spurway has 
attended district meetings at which 
the Michigan agents were given in- 
structions in the use of the test and 
Michigan State College has published 
a bulletin which contains the color 
charts needed for the various deter- 
minations. 

The new method of soil diagnosis 
will assist farmers to determine the 
reasons for unsatisfactory yields and 
will enable those using the test to 
make recommendations for correcting 
the unfavorable soil conditions. This 
method will not answer all questions 
on soils but provides a money and 
time saving short cut to a more com- 
plete knowledge of ways to improve 
soil fertility. 


Tung-Oil Trees 


(From page 8) 


in every series of tests, while the third 
is varied. Since nitrogen is the most 
expensive of the three and can be ob- 
tained by growing and turning under 
legumes, this experiment station has 
included a number of tests where 
many kinds of summer and winter 
legumes are turned under annually 


after being grown between the trees. 

The director of this station theorizes 
that since this tree is grown to produce 
oil, it may need a higher percentage of 
potash than is commonly used in fer- 
tilizers for the staple crops, and has 
run the potash in some of his mixtures 
up to 12 per cent. However, the 
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An aeroplane view of a 9,000-acre planting of 

tung-oil trees in Pearl River county, Mississippi. 

The view shows the trees planted in contour 

rows with occasional stretches of pines left 
standing. 


work of fertilizing the trees in the 
many ways has been started so recently 
that no definite conclusions have as 
yet been drawn. The work with sum- 


omist who was seeking to evolve a 
working plan on which to shape pro- 
duction control. Evidently the solons 
deemed it odd for anybody to look at 
the farm problem with logic instead 
of prejudice, but the real reason lies 
in the feeling on capitol hill that the 
soft soap artist cannot work up so 
much lather before election in the face 
of problems that courageous thought 
alone can solve. 

This at least we feel to be encour- 
aging—that the New Deal as shaped 
by the Brain Trust has been endorsed 
by thousands of humble, uneducated, 
patient, and bewildered victims of the 
Decade of Blunders. At last the Col- 
lege seems to emerge for them. It is 
no longer simply a place where the 


The New Deal 


(From page 6) 
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mer legumes has gone to show that the 
turning under of three crops of 6- 
week peas in a single season added 
enough nitrogen to equal 1,399 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, while similar tests 
using Crotalaria spectabilis showed it 
produced sufficient nitrogen to equal 
1,548 pounds of nitrate of soda. This 
last named crop would, therefore, ap- 
pear to have peculiar possibilities as a 
nitrogen gatherer for the tung-oil 
trees, since it was grown from a single 
seeding and it is probable that it will 
reseed itself from year to year and that 
the seed may lie dormant through the 
winter to germinate in the spring. 

While the growing of the tung-oil 
tree is yet in a more or less experi- 
mental stage, everything points to the 
fact that it will prove a success in the 
end. Preparations are under way for 
the establishment of crushing plants 
that will be essential in large commer- 
cial production. Certainly it is a crop 
of the greatest importance to States 
like Mississippi where millions of acres 
of cut-over lands are lying idle and 
are not now needed for our staple 
crops. 





sons of idle rich or fledglings of sud- 
den fortune may fritter their useless 
youth in dabbling and smattering. It 
is no longer a place where prexies orate 
on high-brow themes at commence- 
ment, and pompous industrial barons 
get unearned degrees. It is no longer 
a culture shop paid for by the sweat 
of underprivileged taxpayers. The few 
outspoken social defenders from those 
institutions, whether they be in the 
Brain Trust or merely sympathetic 
supporters of it, have saved the name 
and the birthright of the universities. 
By meeting the challenge of this crisis 
they have probably started a new 
Renaissance. 

This alone seems to be a decided 


achievement. From a place of pas- 
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sive obedience to the accidental 
changes in public affairs, the educators 
have at last resigned their academic 
quietude and stripped themselves for 
the bouts. We can at least throw 
them a sponge or act as their seconds, 
instead of boo-ing and predicting a 
knock-out for logic in the tussle with 
laissez-faire. 

Four years is a short time in which 
to prove that Brains can perfect what 
Brawn and Brutality made a mess of. 
Four years may also seem a pretty long 
time for those who await the finish of 
the fight. But these are not Dollar-a- 
Day patriots slyly packing their bar- 
rels with salt pork at the expense of 
the taxpayer. It isn’t going to result 
in any scandal anyhow. 


BETTER Crops WitTH PLANT Foop 


And meanwhile, the taxpayer who 
has a penchant for getting his money’s 
worth from public servants can feel 
delighted at the present bargain. Any 
man who enlists as a brain worker 
finds it impossible to shut off the cur- 
rent or close the switch or run his af- 
fairs by the office clock. Hence the 
Absent-Minded Professor now stands 
forth in a stellar role. The poor cuss 
can’t quit working for the govern- 
ment at 4:30 o’clock because his main- 
spring is usually wound up tight. 

Hence the Great Idea that may save 
us from economic and social oblivion 
may have its birth outside of routine 
—which is more than can be expected 
of the hired man on his “rainy days” 
and Sundays. 


Learning from Students 
(From page 10) 


Example No. 3—This alfalfa dem- 


onstration, conducted during the sea- 
son of 1932 with 400 pounds of 0- 
12-15 per acre, yielded 7,680 pounds 
from the first cutting and 5,760 
pounds from the second—totaling 
13,440 pounds—as compared with 
yields on the unfertilized area of 4,480 
pounds from the first and 2,560 
pounds from the second cutting—a 
total of 7,040 pounds. 

Example No. 4—Applications of 4- 
8-6 and 4-8-10 at 1,000 pounds per 
acre and manure at 25 tons per acre 
on potatoes were compared. Respec- 
tive yields were 293.3, 304, and 258.6 
bushels per acre, against the yield of 
224 bushels on the unfertilized acre. 
In the report it was explained that a 
considerable amount of blight affected 
potatoes in this particular section, but 
the fertilized areas withstood these 
conditions to a much greater degree, 
yielding potatoes of much higher qual- 
ity and a larger percentage marketable. 

The residual effects of the fertilizers 
are noted the following year. 


The educational end of the scheme is 
further extended when, during the an- 
nual Short Course of two weeks dura- 
tion held at the Kemptville Agricul- 
tural School, one day is set aside for 
the discussion of fertilizer problems. 
The results of the demonstrations are 
brought out at this time, and the prizes 
are awarded. Outstanding men in fer- 
tilizer work, from both the scientific 
and practical end, are secured as 
speakers. 

In attacking the extension problem 
with the added usé of student demon- 
strations, the school officials feel that 
they are accomplishing two purposes. 
They are directing the attention of 
farming communities to a proper per- 
spective in the use of fertilizers in 
conjunction with the proper methods 
of crop rotation and maintenance of 
soil fertility. And they are prepar- 
ing students who go back to their 
respective communities to be leaders in 
bettering the agriculture of the whole 
community. 





LACKED EFFICIENCY 


An efficiency expert was sent out 
in the Colorado mountains to advise 
the miners. One old miner, driving 
the expert through the snow and cold, 
spread a buffalo laprobe over the 
knees of both of them as they sat side 
by side. 

“You ought to turn the hair on 
the inside,” said the expert; “don’t 
you know it’s a great deal warmer to 
have the hair next to your body?” 

The old miner obeyed, and then sat 
there chuckling. 

“What are you laughing about? 


Are you laughing at me?” exclaimed 
the expert, with an air of dignity. 

“No,” replied the miner, finding it 
dificult to restrain himself, “I was 
just thinking about the buffalo. What 
a fool he was all his life long not to 
know a simple thing like that!” 


Father: “I won’t have you standing 
at the door with that young man of 
yours.” 

Daughter: 
a second.” 

Father: ‘Nonsense! I distinctly 
heard the third, fourth and fifth.” 


“But I only stayed for 


CLUTCH TROUBLE 

The other evening a couple hailed 
a taxicab. The cab went jerking 
along for a while and presently the 
driver exclaimed: 

“My, what a clutch!” 

“Say,” came an indignant feminine 
voice from the rear, ‘“‘will you please 
keep your eyes to the front. This is 
none of your business.” 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


The “‘cullud” lady gave her name, 
her address, and her age; and then the 
clerk of registration asked this ques- 
tion: 

“What affiliated 
with?” 

“Does I have to answer dat?” 

“That is the law.” 

“Den you just scratch my name 
offen de books. Ef I got to tell dat 
party’s name, ah don’ vote, das all. 
Why, he ain’t got his divorce yit.” 


party are you 


: “Come in and see our new 
baby.” 
Teacher: “Thank you, but I will 
wait until your mother is better.” 
Annie: “You needn’t be afraid. 
It’s not catching, teacher.” 


RETIRING INSECTS 


“Moths are the least aggressive and 
assertive of insects,” says a London 
entomologist. After viewing a pair 
of our summer trousers we can testify 
that they are willing to take a back 
seat. 


A LONG TIME 

A man from New York was peer- 
ing into the depths of the Grand 
Canyon. 

“Do you know,” asked the guide, 
“that it took millions of years for 
this great abyss to be carved out?” 

The man from New York was tre- 
mendously impressed. ‘You don’t tell 
me,” he commented. “Why, I didn’t 
know it was a government job.” 





“Pil pick outa 


VERY day an army of thrifty 
housewives marches to mar- 
ket for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. They are quick to recog- 
nize quality and will pay a pre- 
mium for it. The shopped-over 
culls they refuse must usually be 
disposed of at a loss. Wise 
growers will profit by this system 
of shopping by sending to mar- 
ket high-quality fruits and vege- 
tables that arrive in prime condi- 
tion to attract the housewife's 
expert eye. 


Remember, potash is the qual- 
ity-producing element in fertil- 
izer. It produces citrus fruits 
with smooth tissues, fine grain, 
heavy sugar content and excel- 
lent finish. Potash-fed lettuce 
and cabbage have large, firm 
heads—beans make fewer short 
pods—peppers are freer from 
wrinkles, have thicker walls and 


stand up better on the market. 
Potash produces crisp, high- 
quality celery; smooth, firm 
tomatoes; early-fruiting peppers 
and eggplants; and more No. | 
potatoes and sweet potatoes. 


Potash adds to the sweetness 
of watermelons and_ reduces 
white heart. Potash keeps truck 
crops healthy and working hard 
storing starches and sugars in 
celery stems, bean pods, potato 
roots and tomato, pepper and 
eggplant fruits. Plenty of pot- 
ash in your fertilizer helps you 
produce the quality that gets the 


top price. 
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